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were directly responsible to Sun as the supreme head of the party.
There were some who disliked this loyalty oath, including, it is said,
Wang Ching-wei and Huang Hsiag. They felt their loyalty to the
cause beyond question and so evaded the issue by travelling abroad.
Many who joined the earlier League of Sworn Brothers remained
aloof, or continued to serve Yuan in China, and there is little doubt
Sun's reorganisation failed to recapture the enthusiasm of his earlier
revolutionary societies. Except for secret visits to China, Sun did
not leave Japan but he did not overlook the importance of cultivat-
ing Chinese opinion abroad. In 1914 he sent Lin Sen to America
where for two years this future President of the Chinese Republic
directed Sun's propaganda amongst Chinese nationals. On the
whole Sun's efforts to revive the spirits of his defeated party were*
not successful, though his own confidence remained unshaken.
Yuan was more fortunate. There were in China many westerners
who loved "Old** China, by which they did not mean the indestruct-
ible culture of Confucius, Mencius and the other sages but life in
the legations at Peking or the diluted China of the Concessions,
and it was only natural they should dislike a republican form of
government. They were content with the China they loved; and
if something must be done to better the lot of the three hundred
and fifty million farming folk who, as it was said, scratched a hungry
living from their ten mow farms, they considered it should be done
at wheelbarrow pace. To change The Middle Kingdom into The
Middle Republic had .been* altogether premature and the mistake *
should be rectified*
There were, too, a few important occidentals whose love of China
derived from scholarship: men steejwd in the Chinese classics and
the vast heritage of Chinese culture. To such the republic was an
anachronism. In spite of Sun Yat-sen's spectacular visit to the Ming
tombs and the work of some scholars who supported the republic,
the rank and file of the revolutionists reacted against nineteenth-
ceatury Confucianism and paid scant respect to what they con-
sidered obsolete classics.
**Alas, nfas, that the cars of common men
Should love the modern and not love the old.*"1*3
So the few scholarly westerners found themselves on the same side
as their poUticaHy-minded countrymen, backing Yuan against Sun.
These foreigners, for the most part, never saw the twofold vision
of Sun Yat-sen; a China politically free, but not, of course, in-